I4                   THE VICTORIAN AGE
In no civilized country, writes Tocqueville, has less
attention been paid to philosophy. Yet as all the Ameri-
cans act in the same way it is clear that " they have a
philosophy." Nevertheless, though there is a common
basis of all their thinking, each American appeals to his
individual understanding alone. It was in France that
philosophers first began to subject everything in politics
or religion to the test of private judgment. The Ameri-
cans adopted " this freedom," though with some restraints
and limitations on account of the strongly Christian basis
of American society. The American belief is that all
citizens can be raised to higher and higher levels of civili-
zation. Aristocracies do not believe in the perfectibility of
mankind, but democracies do, and " the Americans more
than any." This explains why they do not construct ships
or machinery to last: " they wish to keep up with the
latest improvements." Tocqueville spoke with a sailor on
this subject:
I accost an American sailor, and I inquire why the ships
of his country are built so as to last but for a short time;
he answers without hesitation that the art of navigation is
every day making such rapid progress, that the finest vessel
would become almost useless if it lasted beyond a certain
number of years. In these words, which fell accidentally
and on a particular subject from a man of rude attainments,
I recognize the general and systematic idea upon which a
great people directs all its concerns.1
The minds of the Americans are fixed on practical
objects, but they draw their theory from Europe :
I cannot consent to separate America from Europe, in
spite of the ocean which intervenes. I consider the people of
the United States as that portion of the English people
which is commissioned to explore the wilds of the New
World; whilst the rest of the nation, enjoying more leisure
and less harassed by the drudgery of life, may devote its
1 Democrat^ in America, translated by H. Reeve (1862), ii, 39.